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JOB UPGRADING PROGRAM FOR OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH 


Virginia R. Allan 
Tasncotinandinaine. Northeastern High School, Detroit, Michigan 


N April 25, 1949, the Detroit Public Schools and the 
Detroit Council for Youth Service, a representative 
group from various organizations in the city interested in 
youth, initiated a Job Upgrading Program at Northeastern 
High School for young people 16 to 21 years old who have 
left school and who are unemployed. 

The need for such a Program in Detroit was shown as 
early as 1935 when the first of a series of studies was made 
as Detroit’s contribution to the thinking which resulted in 
the N.Y.A. and its program of counseling, training and 
employment for the many thousands of young ‘people 
whose problems of unemployment mounted distressingly 
during the depression years. Later Detroit studies in 1938, 
1940 and 1946 showed that even with increased employ- 
ment, young people in the 16 to 21 year age group who were 
out of school and out of work continued to be numerous 
and were in need of counseling 
and of opportunity to prepare 
themselves through school and 
work for gainful employment. Be- 
cause of these facts the Detroit 
Council for Youth Service estab- 
lished an Inter-Agency Youth 
Planning Committee to study and 
plan for this group. 

Recent statistics in Detroit in- 
dicate that during a school year an 
estimated 4,500 school drop-outs, 
16 to 18 years old, will pass 
through a period of being unem- 
ployed, though the number varies, 
of course, with the supply and 
demand in the labor market. 
When the Inter-Agency Youth 
Planning Committee canvassed 
employers i in an attempt to inter- 
ést them in a training program to 
help make these young people 
More employable, neither busi- 
hess nor industrial concerns could 
see their way clear to cooperate in 
such a Program. In filling regular 
jobs their preference was for 
workers 18 years and older. 





“Accentuating the Positive” in the Job Upgrading Program 


Therefore, at the recommendation of the Inter-Agency 
Youth Planning Committee, the Board of Education began 
the experimental Job Upgrading Program. The basic 
philosophy of the Program is as follows: 

1. To provide an opportunity for “school drop-outs,” 
16 to 21 years old, who-have had difficulty in secur- 
ing employment or in keeping their jobs, to learn 

how to be successful workers and desirable mem- 

bers of society as well as to provide a place where 

these young people will find security, guidance, 

and understanding. 

2. To encourage young people who “‘don’t want to 
work”’ to go to work and to find satisfaction in it. 
3. To encourage the “drop-out’’ to return to regular 
school whenever possible. 
(Continued on page 2) 
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LEGISLATIVE NOTES 
Federal Bills 


So far, the House Committee on Education and Labor 
has not taken any action to bring up the Rogers bill (HR 
1271), reported on in the January American Child, to 
nullify the provision of the Federal child labor law setting 
a 16 year minimum for work on commercial farms during 
school hours. Letters received in the national office indicate 
that members of the House Committee received many pro- 
tests against nullifying or weakening this provision of the 
Federal law. Two new bills are now before the same Com- 
mittee. One, introduced by Mr. Hagen of Minnesota (HR 
2743), would permit children of 12 years and over to har- 
vest crops during school hours. The other, introduced by 
Mr. Fisher of Texas (HR 2796), would permit a child 
of any age to be employed in agriculture “while not legally 
required to attend school in the place where he is em- 
ployed.” This would mean that thousands of children, es- 
pecially migrants, could work in agriculture under the 
numerous legal loopholes in many state compulsory at- 
tendance laws. 

A new Federal aid to education bill will be introduced 
shortly in Congress, probably for the same amount as in 
previous bills—$300,000,000—and limited to tax — 
schools. Nothing seems to show up the need for Federal aid 
to education quite as clearly and overwhelmingly as draft 
rejection figures. The recently published figure of 38.7% 
rejections in the South for ‘‘mental’’ reasons undoubtedly 
reflects poor schooling more than low native intelligence. 
Rejections for educational deficiency (“illiteracy’’) in 
World War II ran from 21% to 33% in eleven Southern 
states—those with the least money to spend on schcols—as 
compared with 1% to 4 or 5% in Northern and Western 
states. Good basic schooling is a fundamental need at all 
times but perhaps that fact will be clearer to Congress this 
year, with the current draft rejection figures before it, than 
it was last year when the Federal aid bill was killed in the 
House Committee on Education and Labor. A bill for one 
supercarrier at a cost of $235,000,000 was recently passed 


by Congress without a dissenting vote. An expenditure of 


$300,000,000 to increase the educational strength of the 
country hardly seems like less of a ‘“‘must’’ than one super- 
carrier but it will take strong popular support to get it on 
any ‘“‘must’’ list. - 


State Bills 


States in which bills to enact modern child: labor stand- 
ards, including the 16 year age limit for employment dur- 
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ing school hours, are before the Legislatures are Arkansas 
and Minnesota. Miss Lazelle Alway, of the Committee's 
field staff, has been assisting in the efforts to enact the 
Arkansas bill and also with a proposed bill in Iowa which 
has not yet been introduced. 

A West Virginia bill proposes to, lignit pa ex- 
emption to the 16 year limit duritigeschéo% hours for 
employment in agriculture to childrem of “the owner or 
operator” and to make the same limitation on the exemp- 
tion for agriculture in the hour and night work provisions 
of the law. 

In Massachusetts a bill has been introduced to extend 
for another year the emergency powers of the Labor 
Commissioner to suspend laws regulating employment of 
women and minors. The New Mexico Legislature killed a 
bill which would have repealed emergency provisions 
(applicable during any war) permitting relaxation of age 
and night work standards for children under 16. A Wis 
consin bill proposes to lower the age from 13 to 12 years for 
boys delivering newspapers in residential areas during “‘the 


effective period of the Selective Service Act or other com-f 


pulsory military service law.”” A New Jersey bill would 
extend the hours of night work for boys during school vaca. 
tion periods—from 6 to 10 p.m. for those of 14 and 15 
and from 11 p.m. to 12 midnight for those of 16 and 17. 


TUNE IN ON MARCH 15TH 


R. EDUARD C. LINDEMAN, Chairman of the 
Committee’s Board of Trustees, will speak over a 
nationwide CBS broadcast Thursday, March 15th, on the 
topic ‘Youth and the Future.” This will be in CBS’s regular 
weekly series, ‘““You and the World,” with Dwight Cooke 
as moderator (6:15-6:30 p.m. EST). The theme for the 
week March 12-16 will be “Children in the Current Crisis.” 
To be sure of hearing Dr. Lindeman and other speakers 
in the series, listeners should consult their local CBS Station 
to find out the exact hour the program will be carried in 
their own community. 


JOB UPGRADING PROGRAM FOR 
.OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH 


(Continued from page 1) 


At the present time there are three training groups, 
organized on a very flexible basis, to meet the needs of each 
individual. The Program consists, first, of a six weeks 
counseling and training period for each student who meets 
every morning for three hours with a teacher and about 
twenty other job-seekers in an informal atmosphere of indi- 
vidual, nape instruction. At the pa 9 of six weeks, 
the young person, if qualified to do so, goes directly into 
private employment; if not, he may stay in the morning 
pore additional training and counseling or he maj 

placed for six weeks in one of the social agencies of tht 
city to obtain on-the-job work experience. Under the lattet 
arrangement, he works four hours in the afternoon while 
continuing with the morning program. 

Most students are referred to the Program by the Depatt 
ment of Public Welfate, and by the Department of Gui¢ 
ance and Placement and the Attendance Department of the 
Detroit schools. Referrals are also made by the Michiga 
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State Vocational Rehabilitation, settlement houses, the 
Children’s Aid Society, the League of Catholic Women 
Social Service Department, the Wayne County Bureau of 
Social Aid (A.D.C.) and by counselors and principals of 
the school system. Also, students tell their friends about the 
Program. One student, who had been particularly grateful 
for a job opportunity opened up for her after she had been 
helped to get rid of a “chip on the shoulder” attitude, re- 
ferred seven of her friends to the Program. 


There is no compulsion to attend the training sessions. 
The young people come because they have tried to get jobs 
on their own and recognize that they need help either in 
having sources of employment brought to their aftention or 
in correcting some weaknesses which have made them tem- 
porarily unemployable. Others evidently come because they 
lack security and enjoy belonging to a group where they are 
given individual attention, a sense of importance, and a 
genuine acceptance regardless of their shortcomings. The 
majority of those referred have been out of school at least a 


_ month before coming to the Program. 


The Training Sessions 


The time set for the group to meet is from 8:30 a.m. to 
11:45 a.m. However, a rigid schedule is not adhered to 
because the Program is on a voluntary basis. The young 
person knows that he will be welcome whenever he appears 
and that he is not impeding the progress of any other mem- 
ber since the instruction is individual. Furthermore, he 
realizes that he is master of his fate and that pressure will 
not be applied as perhaps it had been previously when he 
was a non-conformist who disrupted the routine of regular 
school. This atmosphere of informality carries over into the 
room where the group meets. Conference tables and chairs 
are provided instead of the traditional school desks. A 
radio, attractive bulletin boards, a bookcase filled with fic- 
tion known to be favorites of teen-agers, a mirror, cosmetic 
table, a morning newspaper, a map of the city and a tele- 
phone are part of the standard equipment. A large rack 
with about 45 partitions holds the various individual lesson 
sheets with titles such as these: ““What Employers Want,” 
“Sources of Employment,” ‘Personal Data Sheet,” ‘Your 
Personality and Your Job,” “Answering the Telephone.” 
Bach person has a folder in which he can keep his materials 
and a progress chart so that he can see his pan: 21g 

Educational motion pictures are used to emphasize some 
of the key ideas in getting and holding a job. Films found 
to be particularly valuable are: “How to Keep a Job,” 
“Minutes Are Pennies,” ‘Your Thrift Habits,” “Courtesy 
Comes to Town” and ““The Baby Sitter.” A large commer- 
dal firm loans a sound slide-film machine as well as a series 
of filmstrips showing new employees what is expected of 
them during the first few days on a job. 


Fach person is given intelligence, reading, and aptitude 
tests by the Guidance and Placement Department of the 
Board of Education. Results of a year’s tests have shown 
that the average I.Q. of the “drop-outs” is about 17 points 
lower than that of the students who remain in high school. 
A reading supervisor helps those whose ability in reading 
s So low that it is a handicap to their employability. 


_ An instructor from the John Robert Powers School, who 
is a Junior League Volunteer, spends two hours a week 





teaching these teen-agers good grooming practices to help 
them impress employers favorably and give them the self- 
confidence which comes from looking their best. She has a 
conference with each job-seeker so that the young person 
knows exactly what improvements are necessary to “‘accentu- 
ate the positive’ in her—or his—personal appearance. The 
boys seem to enjoy these tips on good grooming and profit 
by the interview as much as the girls. Due to the rapid 
growth of the Program, a second instructor from the Junior 
League began working with the groups in September, 1950. 


One morning each week the boys in all three groups meet 
at the Boys Club Shop where they are given the opportunity 
to work with their hands. In these laboratory periods, 
equipment for the three classes is made and the experience 
is utilized to build proper attitudes toward work. 


Field trips are taken to places in the community where 
the young people can obtain ideas as to what constitutes 
good citizenship; parties are held about once a month in 
social agencies to acquaint them with recreation centers 
which provide worthwhile leisure time activities; visits are 
made to businesses and industries to help them -find out 
about the working world in general. A leader in the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce cooperates in planning these latter 
visits and the Junior League provides the transportation. 


In all the activities, such basic requirements as good 
manners, promptness, team work, the realization that time 
is money to an employer and that each assigned task should 
be completed carefully and quickly, are presented as essen- 
tial prerequisites to becoming a successful employee. 


The Work Experience Program 


Since many of the young people evidenced need for more 
intensive training before obtaining jobs in private employ- 
ment, the program of work experience in social agencies 
was instituted. The Council of Social Agencies for the city 
of Detroit is responsible for the development of-this aspect 
of the Program. In 1949, the Secretary of the Group Work 
and Recreation Division of the Council of Social Agencies 
made a survey of the group work agencies to uncover oppor- 
tunities for young people to be placed in subsidized jobs 
under sympathetic supervision. As a result the following 
agencies pioneered in the project: the Boys Club, Dodge 
Community House, Franklin Settlement, the Girl Scouts, 
the International Institute, the League of Catholic Women, © 
and Neighborhood House. Through the cooperation of 
these agencies, the young person who is not ready for pri- 
vate employment after the six weeks’ training can be placed 
in one of them for six weeks’ work experience. The young 
people are paid from a subsidized fund supplied by a pri- 
vate source. The young worker receives his pay in the 
agency just like any other employee, and the agency bills 
the Council of Social Agencies for reimbursement of the 
expenditure. This procedure is used to make the work expe- 
rience as natural as possible. Concurrently with the work 
program, the young person can discuss his experiences with 
the teacher-coordinator during the morning sessions, and 
the teacher-coordinator makes frequent calls at the agency 
to see how the new employee is adjusting to work. Although 
in many cases the services rendered by these young workers 
may not measure up to those of regular employees, the 
agencies have found that the work done by them is of value 
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and sometimes enables an agency to accomplish work that 
otherwise could not be undertaken on its limited budget. As 
some agencies often request additional helpers from the 
Program, it seems fair to say that, although the young 
people receive the greatest benefit, the Program is mutually 
helpful. 

After the completion of the subsidized work experience, 
the young people obtain jobs through their own efforts or 
through the service of the Department of Guidance and 
Placement in the Detroit Schools which acts as the place- 
ment agency for the project. Contacts have been made also 
with the Michigan State Employment Service and in addi- 
tion the young people are introduced to the types of work 
offered and the procedures to follow to get a job in the state 
and city civil services. Employers who have found the stu- 
dents to be satisfactory workers are beginning to call the 
Program when they need a good employee. The social 


agencies themselves have hired some of the people they ~ 


have trained as openings for full-time employment occur. 
A recent development in placement came through the 
Michigan Restaurant Association. This organization has 
offered to open up job opportunities in private employment 
for those individuals trained by cafeteria managers in the 
Y.W.C.A., the League of Catholic Women, and the Inter- 
national Institute. 


Dour Foy 


at Easter or Passover 
will be greater — 








if you join the drive for 
deliverance of the children 
of farm migrants. 


Help our drive for bet- 
ter laws, better enforce- 
ment, better housing, 
health, child day-care cen- 
ters, better school facilities. — 





5 year old cotton picker 








Please detach and mail 


To the NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


I am glad to enclose $..........ssecseecseseeees as a special gift 
to help your drive for better conditions for American 
children. 
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After the student has a full-time job, the instructor 
makes at least three calls, usually at monthly intervals, at 
the place of employment to see how the new employee is 
adjusting to the job. This follow-up contact is very impor- 
tant because (1) it establishes the fact in the young person’s 
mind that someone is interested in seeing him succeed; (2) 
the instructor is able to give the student helpful hints on 
how to be a better employee and sometimes to interpret the 
employer's point of view to the employee; and (3) the 
instructor obtains experience through these contacts. with 
employers which makes it possible to prepare more ade- 
quately the future employees who are now in training. 
Sometimes the young worker returns to the Program to seek 
advice on a problem he encounters on the job or even sends 
an S.O.S. as one student did: ‘Come to see me soon. I feel 
like I'll lose my temper, and when I do, I always lose my 
job.” 

Whenever possible, the students are encouraged to take 
additional training in regular school to gain better prepara- 
tion for employment. For example, one girl, an eleventh 
grade “‘drop-out’’ decided that her ticket-taking job in the 
neighborhood theater had no future, so after having been 
in the Program for twelve weeks last spring, she returned 
this fall to enroll in shorthand and bookkeeping courses to 
supplement the four semesters of typing she had had in 
high school before leaving. The entry of students into 
classes has been made as easy as possible and the administra- 
tion allows the instructor in the Program to choose both the 
class and the teacher best suited for the student. Most of the 
“drop-outs” have their eye on a job, but a few return to 
regular school and a few others continue their education in 
night school after securing full-time employment. 


Some Case Illustrations 


The following cases illustrate the step-by-step progress 
of students up the ladder from the ‘‘potential liability” rung 
to the “probable asset” rung: 


Fred D., 16, 9th Grade Drop-out. 6 weeks training in Pro- 
gram, spring, 1950. Completed requirements for 9th grade 
diploma, summer school, 1950. Enrolled in trade school, fall, 
1950. ay 

June B., 17, 11th Grade Drop-out. 6 weeks training in Pro- 
gram, winter, 1950. 2 month refresher course in shorthand, 
Y.W.C.A. scholarship. 9 weeks in work experience Program as 
clerical worker. Private employment job as secretary. 

James M., 17, 8th Grade Drop-out, Welfare referral. 12 
weeks in training program, winter, 1950 (did not want to 
work). 6 weeks work experience as office boy, spring, 1950. 1 
week in private employment as messenger. Quit. 3 weeks mort 
experience as office boy. Private employment as shipping and 
receiving clerk, May, 1950. Employer called Program, fall, 1950, 
for another boy just like Jim. 

Rose C., 17, High School Graduate, Welfare referral. 6 weeks 
training in Program, spring, 1949. 6 weeks work experience 4 
clerical worker, spring, 1949. Passed state civil service examin? 
tion, summer, 1949. Part-time clerical worker in private employ: 
ment. Civil service-placement as full time clerical worker. 


Since each teacher is helping about 150 young people 4 
year to become employable, and, therefore, better citizens 
of the community, it is felt that the Program is meeting the 
need of a group of young people long neglected and tha 
planning for them pays in terms of benefits to them and to 
society as a whole. 























































